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Pa?rot,'and the 'Aurora' of James Bertrancl. The first represents 
Pygmalion's image at the moment she awakes to life. She stands 
upon her pedestal, her fair form and rounded limbs flashing into 
the warmth and rosiness of life. With one hand she puts aside 
the curtain that had been hung before her shrine, while she turns 
her face away with an exquisite expression of maiden modesty, as 
though that sentiment had been the first to wake to life within her 
heart. The drawing of the figure is admirable, the colouring of 
Titianesque warmth and richness. The ' Aurora ' of James Ber- 
trand is, on the contrary, of somewhat too ethereal a type. Poised 
on tiptoe on the summit of a dusky globe, a lark crouching at her 
feet, and her pale, delicate form relieved against the dark azure of 
the sky, just tinged with the first rays of dawn, she seems about to 
soar upward intp the deep-blue air. The attitude is extremely 
aerial and graceful. The arms of the figure, upraised above the 
head, are too thin for perfect beauty ; and the pallid tints of the 
flesh hardly suggest the rosy goddess of Morning. In another 
room we find the other contribution of M. Bertrand, the ' Margue- 
rite ' of Faust. Clad in a dark-blue robe, relieved by slashings of 
white, Marguerite, pale, haggard, remorseful-looking, cowers in a 
corner of the room, with wild eyes fixed upon the corpse of her 
infant that lies in the centre of the floor upon a. carpet, with a spray 
of flowers in its waxen hand. Mephistopheles, red-garbed, mock- 
ing, gleeful, sits on the window-sill, jeering at her agony, and run- 
ning his fingers over his guitar. The picture is an unpleasant one, 
and has the grave defect of incorrectly representing the work of 
Goethe. No such incident exists in the poem, and as the poor 
.distraught heroine herself tells us that she drowned her babe, the 
trim, flower-strewed little corpse belongs neither by statement nor 
,by suggestion to the work of which the painting is professedly an 
illustration. 

Munkacsy's ' Interior of a Studio ' is one of the best works that 
he -has given to the public for years. It represents the interior of 
his own studio. A large picture is placed upon the easel before 
.which sits Madame Munkacsy, richly but soberly arrayed in a 
dress of dark-blue velvet, in the act of examining and criticising 
the work of the artist, who stands beside her, leaning upon her 
.chair. In the shadow behind the picture sits, fast asleep, the 
jpainter's model, an unkempt little peasant-girl. While still adher- 
ing to his habitual sombreness of colouring, Munkacsy has con- 
trived to keep his favourite blacks and greys out of his flesh-tints. 
His own portrait and that of his wife are well and strongly execu- 



ted, forming a great contrast with the dingy female head which he 
exhibited at the Cercle des Mirlitons last year. On the other hand, 
Ribot's false theories of colouring have led him farther astray than 
ever. His portrait of Madame Gueymard-Louters is simply dread- 
ful. The lady is arrayed in a dress of black velvet ; her face and 
hands are grey, and the pearls which she is taking out of a casket 
are grey also. A patch of pink on either cheek fails to give warmth 
or life to the countenance, all the flesh-tints looking as though 
executed with a mixture of soot and glycerine. A group of heads, 
also by this artist, produces much the same effect as if the 
heads in question were those of a set of mummies, so dark and 
death-like are the faces, so hollow and cavernous the black-shad- 
owed eyes. The countenance of the long-buried empress in the 
powerful but disagreeable picture of ' Francis Borgia identifying 
the Corpse of Isabella of Portugal, Wife of Charles V.,' is but a 
shade blacker and more lifeless. This striking work is by Jean 
Paul Laurens. To the frame is attached the following quotation 
from the " Lives of the Saints : " " Frangois de Borgia was charged 
by the Emperor Charles V. with the mission of accompanying to 
Granada the body of the Empress Isabella. After the solemnity 
of the funeral ceremonies, he caused the coffin to be opened in 
order to recognise the corpse of his defunct sovereign." The dead 
empress lies in a sarcophagus of stone, decked in gay robes, her 
head supported on a cushion of scarlet velvet, and with pearls glis- 
tening in her dark hair and on her discoloured forehead. Francois 
de Borgia, in the act- of respectfully removing his plumed cap, 
stands beside the tomb, and gazes on the blackened features of his 
once beautiful sovereign with a serious and thoughtful air. A 
church dignitary in full canonicals stands at the foot of the tomb. 
Beyond, we see the massive arches of the cathedral and the glow 
of light from the funeral torches. A curl of incense-smoke from a 
censer in the foreground drifts across the group. There are a 
strength and seriousness about this fine picture that rob the sub- 
ject of much of its repulsiveness. The subject is taken from one 
of the artist's designs in illustration of the " Imitation of Christ." 
The original drawings for the whole series of these illustrations, 
eleven in number, are on exhibition in the gallery of drawings. 
Of these, one of the finest represents the shade of Mariamne, 
appearing to Herod the Great, her husband and murderer. The 
powerful but sombre talent of M. Laurens found full scope for its 
exercise in these illustrations. 

Lucy H. Hooper. • 



BRIC-A-BRAC AT FLORENCE/ 

By JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 




i]S we have seen how aristocratic bric-a-brac is 
lodged, let us now take a look at the other ex- 
treme ; the fountain-head or the dqst-bin of the 
traffic, just as it may happen — for it as often 
begins as it ends in picturesque open air; one 
ought not to say squalor, although it approaches 
it, because even in the lowest haunts. of the busi- 
ness, amid, however, much untidiness and disorder, there are 
sparkles of beauty that tell of the better times outlived by many of 
•the objects; and which, like a faded-out belle at a discreet distance, 
suggests charms that fail, on' closer inspection, to answer expecta- 
tions. Misery is said to make strange bedfellows, and certainly the 
.misery which reduces aesthetic objects to this sort of .street com- 
munism often carries with it many strange mysteries and doubt- 
-less much sorrow, out of which romances could be woven. Por- 
•traits that have outlivedall family affections ; pictures which have 
furnished the last meals to decayed gentility ; ex-voto offerings and 
•ecclesiastical gear, in which no depth of ignorant devotion can now 
:find anything sacred ; fragments of Etruscan and Grecian articles 
oftoilette, and pagan toys, real or false, frequently encrusted with 
dirt and verdigris, mediaeval medals and coins, seals, superan- 
nuated vanities, defunct fashions of domestic utensils mingling with 
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broken sculpture, diversified buttons, incomprehensible terra-cottas, 
discarded frames and crippled glass, smashed jewellery — in short, 
piles of nameless roba, that require a courage to inspect to which 
few are equal — all this makes up the stock-in-trade of the outdoor 
antiquarian. But we must see the man himself and his magazine, 
which never migrates, and is only possible in positions where 
mediaeval architecture continues to hold its own ground. 

In the ancient piazza below me, into which a modern public 
garden has encroached, enveloping its antique fountain, and other- 
wise disturbing its fourteenth-century gravity, there stands a small 
Tuscan palace of the heavy indigenous style, time-stained and 
weather-beaten enough to pass for a bit of bric-a-brac itself, beyond 
the possibilities of any restorative that could fit pleasurably or 
profitably into modern life. The human bats that inhabit it evi- 
dently have no intention of trying such an experiment. They 
would not feel at home in any habitation which had a savour of a 
less antiquity than their genealogical tree. Whispers have been 
heard at- times of miserly as well as conservative habits, but I do 
not believe the former, because for many a year I saw daily led out 
of the stable part of the palace— which in these old buildings, is 
outwardly undistinguishable from the human— two aged milk-white 
horses, fat and • carefully groomed, to take a few rounds of the 
piazza for air and exercise. : Finally only one appeared, hobbling 
slower and slower, and one:day he too was missing. The neigh- 
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bours said their nonagenarian owner gave them family fare and 
nursing long after their vigour had gone, until their days were pro- 
longed beyond any equine precedent in Florence. What miser can 
afford a heart of this pattern ? 

Let us back to the house. It has one of those sharp, beetling 
roofs which project far enough to cast a deep shadow over the 
front and ward off rain and hail ; besides, it serves as a sort of 
umbrella for the stone banco, or bench, built out from the founda- 
tions beneath. Anciently this seat was occupied for business pur- 
poses during the daytime, and on it the moneyed affairs of the 
family were chiefly transacted ; hence our word " bank." At other 
times it was the lounging-place of retainers and friends, whence 
were distributed the news, jests, and gossip of the neighbourhood, 
while Florence was fancying itself a republic — and long afterwards 
too, for its gossip outlived its liberties. The banco still holds its 
own on either side of the doorway, and with conservative obstinacy 
refuses to give way to the new-fangled sidewalk that touches it at 
either end, but which it will not permit to pass, leaving in front a 
strip of naked earth for the weather to turn into dust or mud at 
will, and thus showing its supreme contempt for the cleanly muni- 
cipal pathway. The city did try to enforce a passage for its side- 
walk, but, getting worsted at law, now lets the banco, as it does 
some other mediaeval ways, remain a public nuisance as long as it 
chooses. Keeping its aggressiveness in countenance, and just 
above it, are several of those heavily iron-ribbed windows — pecu- 
liar to mediaeval Florence— projecting far enough their gridiron 
armour to make the pedestrian wish chimney-pot hats had never 
been invented, if he unwarily attempts to pass them, on the narrow 
sidewalks. 

This grim old building makes a fitting background for the quaint 
spectacle to be seen in its shadow every day the weather permits ; 
in fact, this spectacle serves as a barometer for the whole neigh- 
bourhood. If the banco be covered with bric-a-brac, we know fair 
weather has come ; if it be seen only in fragmentary piles of the 
most hardy rubbish, or in rapidly-dissolving views as hastily disap- 
pearing into the underground den whence it is dragged up in early 
morning, " take warning; " if the banco is entirely empty, it is the 
worst sort of weather-signal. 

The owner of all the stuff which overspreads the banco and 
climbs up the basement walls of the palazzo as high as his obesity 
can drive a nail, is the very genius of musty bric-a-brac — a living 
picture, fashioned corporeally after one of Holbein's fat burgo- 
masters on canvas, or rather he was, before, in an unaesthetic 
mood, he cut off his patriarchal beard, and I suppose sold his vel- 
vet cap of the sixteenth-century cut. His clothes were ever seedy 
like his occupation. How many pounds of grease might be got 
out of his voluminous cloak, I dare not calculate ; but as he sat — 
he never stood except in extremity — it draped the portly bulk which 
overflowed his chair, obstructing the way quite as much as the 
banco itself, with an aesthetic dignity whose only drawback was its 
mixed odours. Above all rose a somewhat massive head, with 
slumberous eyes and a face not without good points, but sunk into 
a dull repose which only lighted up with a spasmodic ripple of 
satisfaction as a possible customer stopped before his wares. He 
instinctively discriminated between the individual who meant busi- 
ness and the no-trading lounger of any quality. For him he never 
stirred, fully opened his eyes, or moved his inevitably slipshod feet. 
Albeit so fat, picturesque, and quiet, he was no spoony. It was 
no light matter to encounter him in a bargaining tilt, assisted, as 
one was sure to be, by all the small boys of the neighbourhood and 
a detachment of idle hackmen from the neighbouring stand, en- 
livening the scene with street wit. If the temptation were an irre- 
sistible one, you might be pardoned. His commercial code was 
pithily short, viz. — ask any price the imagination was capable of 
improvising, and then descend gradually by a ladder of pertinent 
fibs to the fixed point, below which he never budged were the 
heavens to fall. The difficulty was to detect the breach in his well- 
simulated innocence, which disclosed the real point. Intrinsic 
values never entered into his speculations. He bought where he 
could buy cheapest, I fancy never giving more than one franc for 
any one article, and sold to whomsoever would pay more ; if not a 
hundred-fold profit, any fraction of it. How he contrived to exist 
in selling so much at less than cost, if one credited him, I could not 
divine. I suppose it was general philanthropy that moved him, 
or else he might have been a disguised Rothschild studying human 



nature and the first principles of trade. At all events, his rent 
was not much. The tidy Anglo-Saxon would call in the police to 
deal with any squatter against whom he had cause of complaint 
of any kind. Not so our lord of the palace. He always treated his 
squatter-tenant with distinguished consideration, and accepted for 
rent the deferential salute without one touch of snobbishness or sen- 
timent of inferiority, which every Italian of the old school of manners 
knows how to give with polite grace, and which is invariably returned 
with equal gravity and friendliness. True, this perpetual liability 
to open his eyes wide, rise up with military agility and promptitude, 
and put his unwieldy figure into a parabolic outline at any unexpected 
moment, doffing his sticky head-gear, was not wholly suited to his 
outward man in his inward feelings ; but it cheapened rent, and 
enabled him to undersell the regular shopmen. For lodging he 
paid scarcely more. His home, shared by a wife, son, and cat, was 
a damp, low cellar close by, lighted only by a small grating from 
the sidewalk. As it served also as a storehouse for his goods, and 
had none of the modern scientific modes of ventilation, the landlord 
probably was accommodating to such a permanent tranquil tenant. 
During April showers he had a particularly active time of it in 
getting himself and his roba up and down the steep entrance, often 
several times a day. But my Holbein's serenity was never ruffled 
— no, not even on selling for a shilling what was afterwards found to 
be worth fifty. He still lives. An eagle-eyed artist overlooks his 
banco, and swoops down the instant he sees aesthetic spoil. He is 
near to several enterprising bric-a-brackers possessing shops. I 
fear he misses the most of his own " finds ; " still his countenance 
shows no misanthropy. As his outward man is slowly transform- 
ing into a less picturesque effigy, I fear he sometimes dreams of 
setting up a shop and becoming a grand swell, like the twenty-five 
others of the trade in his immediate neighbourhood; now he is 
unique. 

There are only two ways of obtaining choice things : either you 
pay their full market value, or else next to nothing, by some lucky 
combination of chances. There is no medium price for truly valu- 
able objects. But great finds are very often the fruit solely of one's 
own illusions. It requires a cooler head to avoid their snares than 
those of the arch-enemy himself. Every connoisseur buys his ex- 
perience more or less clearly. The field of Art is wide and varied, 
temptations many, and the artifices without number. The per- 
fected connoisseur is a rare being ; the intelligent dealer perhaps 
still rarer, for the common one frequently falls into the same traps 
he lays for others. Sometimes both deceive themselves by reject- 
ing an article because of its cheapness. To be a successful col- 
lector requires a combination of qualities and circumstances rarely 
to be had. Men with money to throw away on whims risk noth- 
ing worse than making fools of themselves. But to others they are 
an injury, as they establish fictitious and fluctuating prices, detri- 
mental to the real student and public interests. 

The freaks of fortune in these matters are sometimes very 
strange. That unique easel-painting of classical antiquity, known 
as the ' Muse of Cortona," being on slate, when first found was 
used by a peasant to stop a hole in his oven. Recently, a peasant's 
child, near Siena, picked up a massive metal double ring in the field 
where the father was ploughing, which, looking like a bit of com- 
mon metal, he was allowed to keep for a plaything. A pedlar see- , 
ing it, offered so much more for it than its value as old iron that he 
excited the suspicions of the father, who took it to a goldsmith, 
who found it to be an Etruscan solid gold armlet, in the form of a 
serpent, of some colossal statue, and worth ten thousand francs. 

The soil of Italy yields annually a rich artistic harvest of disin- 
terred treasures, and doubtless there remain more beneath than 
above it. Old villas and palaces yet contain stores of good things. 
Bric-a-brac hunters leave no nooks unexplored in search of booty. 
Florence has become their headquarters. The amount of worth- 
less objects they in their ignorance accumulate in their trips of dis- 
covery, inflaming the cupidity of the people in the most out-of-the- 
way places, and causing them to suppose every ugly old majolica 
dish, worm-eaten chest, or torn canvas, is a small fortune, is mar- 
vellous. The consequence is, that Florence has become both the 
cheapest and dearest emporium of antiquarianism, and scores of 
persons rush into the business without other qualification than a 
liking for lottery-like excitements, a disposition to loafing and lazi- 
ness, and a few names and ideas picked up at random when they 
were cooks, couriers, or had some similar vagrant employment. 
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Strange to say, what they get together sooner or later seems to 
find uses and buyers, and enters civilised life once more under new 
outfits. The best objects are not exposed to vulgar gaze — master- 
dealers know their interests too well for this. They keep them in 
discreet cover, to be shown with clue ceremony and pompous cir- 
cumstance only to long purses. Prices depend greatly on the 
general outlook of the buyer. Usually dealers band together and 
act as one against the foreign customer, especially at auctions. He 
is warily gauged in every point. There is a sort of freemasonry 
against him whichever way he may turn, the petty traders acting 
as pilot-fish for the bigger. Associative ownership and speculation 
are common. The whole business is a kind of hedging against 
loss, or compromise between chances either way, with occasional 
drawings of big premiums. If the buyer have knowledge and ex- 
perience, he can buy well, is fairly treated, and seldom imposed 
upon. One may spend a franc, or a hundred thousand, in some of 
the establishments, and receive adequate value in return. 

Elsewhere in Italy the business chiefly divides itself between a 
few dealers with capital. Here in Florence it is split into so many 
petty streams that it threatens to dry up altogether, although the 



fraternity do hang tenaciously together as to prices. In the vicinity 
of the Piazza S. Spirito there are not fewer than twenty-five places 
of sale of bric-a-brac ; near Santa Maria Novella, sixteen, and about 
as many near S. Croce ; the rest are scattered widely over the city, 
which has become a distributing-point for the rest of Europe, at- 
tracting dealers from France, Germany, and England, to lay in their 
home stocks. Not a little also — especially carved furniture, en- 
gravings, majolica, tapestries, glass, &c— has begun to find its 
way to America. The average annual sales, excluding the auctions, 
which are considerable, I am told by one of the chief dealers, now 
reaches 2,000,000 francs yearly by the trade alone, while half as 
much more is sold by private individuals either as heirlooms or 
bought on speculation. I fancy this is an under-estimate. At all 
events, for a widowed capital like Florence, destitute of any great 
arteries of commerce, these three millions, gained from out of the 
savings and industries of past centuries, is an item in its resources, 
as the objects themselves are to its attractions, not to be altogether 
despised, although by no means symptomatic of a sound prosperity 
or the wholesomest enterprise. 

Florence, March^ 1876. 



AN HISTORIC PAINTING IN ROME. 




HE Art-world of Rome has been much occupied of 
late with a chef-d'oeuvre, entitled ' Nero's Illumi- 
nations, or the Punishments of the first Chris- 
tian Martyrs,' by a Polish artist, H. Siemiradski, a 
young man of only thirty-two years of age. This 
large painting fills one side of the exhibition-room 
in the Instituto di Belli Arti, and has attracted 
crowds of visitors, to the great advantage of the benevolent soci- 
ety in whose aid the tickets are sold. 

The idea of the work is founded upon the passage in the " An- 
nals" of Tacitus, where the ancient historian states that the 
"Christians were killed with derision, or burned or lighted with 
torches to make illuminations at night. Nero lent his gardens for 
this spectacle." The meaning is still further illustrated by the 
text cut in the upper and lower sides of the gilt frame — 

u Et lux in tenebris lucet et tenebra. earn non C07nprelienderuntr 

To the first general observation is presented a mass of architec- 
ture, marbles, bas-reliefs, and figures, interspersed with stuffs, 
brocades, and gold, in raised and shining thickness, while jewels, 
gold, silver, and onyx vessels, mother-of-pearl, mosaic, and floral 
decorations, gleam with all their inherent richness upon the colos- 
sal canvas, so dazzling with brilliancy of colour and modern real- 
ism, 

Such is the first impression received, but a second and more 
analysing contemplation distinguishes that the glowing painting 
portrays a luxurious, amusement-loving Roman court, surround- 
ing, in their hour of greatest sensual indulgence, the licentious and 
cruel Nero, who is half-reposing in a chariot-palanquin, resplen- 
dent with gold and ornament. By his side is the infamous Pop- 
p£a, and the canopied, throne-like litter is supported by powerful 
slaves, the gold of whose garments contrasts effectively with their 
ebon skin. Nero holds by a chain a tiger, and this animal, fitting 
symbol of his master, is snapping his fierce mouth in the same di- 
rection to which the eyes of the emperor are turned, who is leaning 
Ms head, but surely not in remorse, upon his hand as he gazes. 

And what is it that fills the faces of some of those semi-nude, 
lounging, drinking, or gambling men and women with horror, 
wile others have a stolid, indifferent expression, as if sated with 
such spectacles ? And who are those on the right, covered with 
straw, corded and fastened to high crosses, the poles of which are 
Wreathed with flowers in cruel mockery, to give a festal effect to 
"less living illuminations? The labels attached to each cross 
^plain the dread ceremony, for these are Christians supposed to 
we set fire to Rome, and thus are they punished. Already, at 
">e red signal, waved by one who stands not far from Nero, torches 



are being lighted at the glowing brasier at the base of the crosses, 
and stalwart men, nude except for the white bands about their 
loins, are igniting the combustible materials around the doomed 
Christians. One is a noble, venerable man, the true Christian type ; 
another is a beautiful young woman, whose luxuriant hair is fast- 
ened to the cross above her head, while the coverings about her 
have displayed her white, full neck and bust. And thus the dismal 
row of crosses extends, the faces decreasing in distinctness in the 
distance, where the flames begin to burst forth with more brilliancy, 
and the ladders are being removed as the torches have been ap- 
plied. 

In the foreground of the witnessing crowd reclines a young 
girl, whose noble features are full of sadness and disgust at the 
scene. She is covered with rich drapery and gleaming jewels, and 
her hand falls listlessly upon a mother-of-pearl lute, suspended 
from her arm by a crimson-velvet attach. The young page at her 
side, draped with a silver-embossed mantle, as he clutches a wine- 
ewer, the shining metal of which reflects the light brilliantly, is 
looking at the martyred ones with youthful horror and excitement. 
A few others are gazing with fixed and dilated eye at the dread 
attraction, but most of the beholders are carelessly continuing their 
revels, while several old Roman veterans stand, with compressed 
lips, frowning their brows over grim thoughts and remem- 
brances. 

From the lowest marble pavement to the summit of the canvas, 
terrace, steps, and balcony, are crowded with life-size and life-like 
figures, the men with strongly-marked Roman traits, the women 
wanton but graceful, with classical and often lovely features. Of 
one of these, nearly in the centre, whose nude back and profile 
are seen, it is difficult to decide which is the most prominent, her 
grace of form, the regularity of her expressionless face, the waving 
hair, covered with flowers, or the lustre of the immense pearl that 
hangs from her ear, for each detail in this painting is made with 
supreme finish. 

The palace, background and support of all this variety and mul- 
titude of life, is resplendent with its architecture of white and co- 
loured marbles, with its surmounting quadriga, its upholding Corin- 
thian columns, its Byzantine balconies, and large bas-reliefs, copies 
of ancient Art perfect enough to form attractive paintings by 
themselves. Some of them are touched with gilding, in accord- 
ance with a usual Roman manner at the period represented. Each 
coloured marble has its peculiar gleam and blending. 

So in the costumes. The rich tissues, elaborate in hue and de- 
sign, but scantily draping the voluptuous female forms, are well 
alternated and relieved by the white tunics of the men, whose 
heads are mostly encircled by the wreaths of flowers appropriate to 
festal occasions. 



